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Biographical Mottces. 
{HE LAPE MR. JAMES WATT. 





(Ascribed to an eminent writer.) 


Death is still busy in our high places ; 
nd it is with great pain that we find our- 

« called upon, so soon after the loss of] 
Playfair, to record the decease of ano- 
erof our illustrious countrymen, and one 
pwhom mankind has been still more largely’ 
wted. Mr. James Watt, the great. 
prover Of the steam-engine, died on the 
h ult. at his seat of Heathfield, near 
iniingham, in the 84th year of his age. 

This name,. fortunately, needs no com- 
motation of ours; for he that bore it 
ived to see it crowned with undisputed 
ndunenvied honours ; and many genera- 
ans will probably pass away before it shall 
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id that Mr. Watt was the great improver 
the steam-engine; but, in truth, as to 


1h i that is admirable in its structure, or vast 
-+- 1—7 BB its utility, he should rather be described} 


its action was so regulated as to make 


. vig apable of being applied to the finest and 
at wt delicate manufactures, and its power 
ru ate fy 


the country 
| to incre 
urse, oblig 


how asim las become a thing stupendous alike for] 
wy Willaims force and its flexibility ; for the prodi- 


of his lo 
compelled 
to assist he 
red to wri 






can be varied, distributed, and applied. 


roferrel ietrunk of an elephant that can pick up} 
ape pin or rend an oak is nothing to it. It 
r, with Win engrave a seal, and crush masses of 
heep’s rifmpdurate metal like-wax before. it, draw| 
att it, without breaking, a thread as fine as 
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mamer, and lift.a:ship.of war like a bau- 
lein the air. It can embroider muslin 
nd forge anchors, cut steel into ribands, 
id impel loaded vessels against the fury of: 
he winds and waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value 


mferred upon the country. There is no 
ch of industry that. has. not been in- 
med to them ; and in alt the most mate-| 
they have not.only widened most mag-| 
mtly the field of its exertions, but, 
inlied a thousandfold the amount of its’ 
ductions. It is our improved steam- 
ginethat has fought the battles of Europe, 
exalted and sustained, through the late 
tmendous contest, the political greatness 
our land. It is: the same’ great power 
lich now enables us to pay the interest of 
debt, and to maintain the arduous 
iggle in which we are still engaged, with 
t skill and capital of countries less op- 
‘eed with taxation. But these are poor 
“Narrow views of its importance. It has 
eased indefinitely the mass of human 
Paforts and enjoyments, and rendered 
‘ap and accessible all over the world the 
Mterials of wealth and prosperity. It has 
med. the feeble hand of man, in short. 
& power to which no limits can be as- 
nel, completed the dominion of mind 
the most refractory qualities of matter, 

‘laid a sure foundation for all those 
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Ph’ " ure miracles of mechanic powe: which 
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the benefits which these inventions have; 


“gathered all its fame.” We have} 


sits inventor. It was. by his inventions | 


pincreased ds to set weight and solidity at, 
fiance. By his admirable contrivances, | 


ious power which it cam exert, and the} 
, and precision, and ductility with which | 
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generations. It is to the genius of one man 
too that all this is mainly owing ; and cer- 
tainly no man ever before bestowed: such a 
gift on his kind. The blessing is not only 
universal, but unbounded; and the fabled 
inventors of the plough and the loom, who 
were deified by the erring gratitude of their 
rude cotemporarics, conferred ‘lets im- 
portant benefits. on-maekind than the in- 
ventor of our present stoam-engine. 


This will be the fame of Watt with future 
generations ; and it is sufficient for his race 
and his country. But to those to whom he 





more immediately belonged, who lived in 
his society and enjoyed his conversation, it 
is tiot perhaps the character in’ which he 
will be most frequently recalled— most 
deeply lamented—or event most highly ad- 
mired. Independently of his great attain- 
ments in mechanics, M1. Watt was an ex- 
traordinary, and in many respects a won- 
derful man. Perhaps ‘no individual ia his 
age possessed so much and such varied and 
exact information,—had read so much, or 
remembered what he had read so accurately 
and'‘so' wélf. He had infinite quickhess of 
appreliénsion, a prodigious themory, ‘and’ a 
certaii rectifying and*-methodising power 
of understanding, which extracted somie- 
thing precious out of all that was presented 
to it. His stores of miscellaneous’ know- 
ledge were immense,—and yet less astonish- 
ing than the command he had at all times 
over them. It seeméd as if every subject 
that was’ casually started in conversation 
with him, had been that which he had been 
last occupied in studying and exhausting; 
such was the copiousness, the precision, 
and the admirable clearness of the informa- 
tion which he poured out upon it without 
effort or hesitation. Nor was this prompti- 
tude and compass of knowledge confitied in 
any degree to the studies connected with 
his ordinary pursuits. That he should have 
been minutely and extensively skilled in 
chymistry and the arts, and in most of the 


haps have been conjectured ; but it could 
not have been inferred from his usual occu- 
pations, and probably is not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in 
many branches of antiqaity, metaphysics, 
| medicine, and’ctymology, and perféctly at 
homein all the details of architecture, music, || 
and’ law. He was well acquainted too with|| 
most of the modern languages, and familiar 
with their most recent literature. Nor was 
it at all extraordinary to hear the great me- 
chanician and engineer detailing ard ex- 
pounding, for hours together, the metaphy- 
sical theories of the German logicians, or 


.and,, indeed, such was his singular talent 
branches of physical science, might perg| 


aware of such a deficiency in his presence. 


tone of pretended rebuke and contradiction, 


ruged, or the idle talk to which he listened ; 
but to have at once exttacted, by a kind 
of intelleotual algheray, all that was worthy 
of atteation, and to have rethuced it for liis 
own use, to its true value and to its simplest 
form, And tlius it often happened that a 


and vigorous account of the theefies and 
‘arguments of tedious writers, than an ordi- 
nary student could ever have derived from 
the most faithful study of the originals ; and 
that errors and absurdities became manifest 
from the mere clearness and plainness of 
his statement of them, which might have 
deluded and perplexed most of his hearers 
without. that valuable assistance. 

Tt is needless to say, that with those vast 
resources, his conversation was at all times 
rich and instructive in no ordinary degree ; 
but it was, if possible, still more pleasing 
than wise, and had all the charnts of fami- 
liarity, with all the substantial treasures of 
knowledge. No man could be more social 
in his spirit, less assuming or fastidious in 
his manners, or more kind and indulgent 
towards. all. who approached him, He ra- 
ther liked. to; talk, :at least in his latter 
years; but though he took a considerable 
share of the conversation, he rarely sug- 
gested the topics on which it was to turn, 


was presented by those around him, and 
astonished the idle and barren propeunders' 
of an ordinary theme, by the treasures 
which he drew from the mine which they 
had unconsciously opened. He generally 
seemed, indeed, to have no choice or pre- 
dilection for one subject of discourse rather 
than another, but allowed his mind, like a 
great cyclopedia, to be opened at any letter 
his associates might choose to turn up, and 
only endeavoured to select from lis inex- 
haustible stores: what might be best adapted 
to the: taste of his present hearers. As to’ 
their capacity, he gave himself no trouble ; 


for making all things plain, clear, and in- 
telligible, that scarcely any one could be 


His talk, too, though overflowing with in- 


or solemn discoursing, but, on the contrary, 
,was full of colloquial spirit and pleasure. 


great deal more was learned ftom his brief 


but readily and quietly took up whatever) 


formation, had no resemblance to lecturing}, 
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finer expression of reposing strength and 
mild self-possession in his manner, than we 
ever recollect to have met with in any other 
person. He had in his character the utmost 
abhorrenve for all sorts of forwardneers, 
patade, and pretensiotis ; aud, hideed, never 
failed to put all such inipostors out of coun- 
tenance, by the manly plainness aud honest 
intrepidity of his language and deportment. 


In his temper and dispositions te was nét 
only kind and affectionate, but generous, 
and considerate of the feelings of all around 
him, and gave the most liberal assistance 
and encouragement to all. young persons 
who showed any indications of talent, or 
applied to him for patronage or advice, 
His health, which was delicate from his 
youth upwards, seemed to become firmer 
as he advanced in years: and he preserved, 
up almost to the last moment of his exist- 
ence, not only the full command of his 
extraurdinary intellect, but all the atacrity 
of spirit, arid the social gaiety which had 
Hilluminated his happiest days. His friends 
Jin this part of the country never saw hjm 
‘more full of intellectual vigour and collo- 
quial animation, never more delightful or 
more instructive, than in his last visit to 
Scotland, in autamn, 1817. Indeed, it 
was after that time that he applied himself, 
with all the ardour of early life, to the in- 
vention of a machine tor mechanically 
copying all sorts of sculpture and statuary, 
and distributed among |ii~ friends some of 
its earliest performances, as the productions 
of a young artist just entering on his $3d 
year. 

This happy and useful life came at last to 
a gentle close. He had suffered some in- 
conveniences through the summer; but was 
not seriously indisposed till within u few 
weeks of his death. He then became per- 
feetly aware of the event which wos ap. 
proaching ; and with his usual tranquillity 
and benevolence of nature, seemed only 
anxious to point out to his friends around 
‘him the many sources of consolation which 
were afforded by the cifcumstances under 
which it was about to take place. He ex- 
pressed his sincere gratitude to Provideace 
for the length of days with which he had 
béen blessed, and his exeinption from moot 











He had a certain quiet and grave humour, 
which ran through most of his conversation, 


its main staple and characteristic. There’ 
was a little air of affected testiness, and. a 





criticising the measures or the matter of the 
German poetry. 


His astonishing memory was aided, no! 
doubt, in a great.measure, by a still: higher 
and rarer faculty—by his power of digesting’ 
and arranging in its proper place all the’ 
information he received, and of casting 
aside and rejecting as it were instinctively 
whatever was worthless or immaterial. 
Every conception that was suggested to his 
mind seemed instantly to take its place 
among its other rich furniture, and to be 
condensed into the smallest. and most con- 
venient form. He never appeared, there- 
fore, to be at all incumbered or perplexed 


observations, and set off to the greatest 


delivered with the same grave brow and the 


with which he used to address his younger 
friends, that was always felt by them as an’ 
endearing mark of his kindness and famili- 
arity; and prized accordingly far beyond 
all the solemn compliments that ever peo- 
ceeded from the lips of authority. His 
voice was deep and powerful, though he 
commonly spoke in a low and somewhat 
monotonous tone, which harmonised admi- 
rably with the weight and brevity of his 


advantage the pleasant anecdotes which he 





same calm smile playing soberly on his lips, 
There was nothing of effort, indeed or 
impatience, any more than of pride or 

















with the verbiage of the dull books he pe- 


levity, in -his demeanour ; and there wag a! 


‘of the infirmities of age, as well as for the 
calm and cheerful evening of life that he 


and a vein of temperate jocularity, which) ad been permitted to enjoy, atter the ho- 
gave infinite zest and effect to the condensed! nourable labours of the day had been cone 


and inexhaustible information which formed luded. And thys, full of years and ho- 
} nours, in all calmness and tranquillity, 


he 
‘yielded up his soul, without pang or strug- 
gle, and passed fromm the bosom of his family 
to that of his God ! 


He was twice married, but has left no 
issue but one son, long associated with him 
in his business and studies, and two grand 
children by a daughter who predeceased 
him. He wasa Fellow of the Royal Soe 
cieties both of London and Edinburgh, and 
one of the few Englishmen who were 
elected Members of the National Institute 
of France, All men of learning and sci- 
ence were his cordial friends; and such 
was the influence of his mild character and 
verfect fairness and liberality, even upon 
ithe pretenders to these accomplishments, 
that he lived to disarm even envy itself, and 
died, we verily believe, without a single 
enemy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHARLES LEFTLY.® 
—_. 

Charles Leftly (to whose name has been added 
“the Younger,” in order to distinguish him from a 
writer whose fate was as unhappy as his own,) was 
born at some distance from London, about the close 
of the eighteenth century, 

The early death of his father deprived him of 
many advantages ; and it docs nut appear that the 
whole period of his school-education could have 
exceeded three or four years. During that time he 
was employed in the usual routine of reading aud 
writing, and in the rudiments of French and arith- 
metic ; beyond which acquiremeuts he was eutirely 
his own instructor. 

His Latin master, being himself ignorant of the 
language, could not “ reasonably have been expec. 
ted” to convey much knowledge of it to his pupil: 
and though Leftly subsequently devoted a portion 
of his little leisure to a more competent tulor, and 
60 far improved himself as to produce one or two 
poctical translations, whieh were not without merit, 
yet he never acquired much proficiency; and he re- 
coguized the classics in their native dress, chiefly 
from having seen them in an Englishone. Of Greek 
he know bittle more than the character; and of Ita- 
lian a mere smattering; and his attainments (beyond 
a tolerable acquaintance with tne iterature and 
written language of Frauce,) lay chiefly among the 
abundaut treasures of bis native tongue. To these 
he was enthusiastically devoted ; and I have fre 
quently heard bim say that Shakspeare and Bacon 
were alone sufficient to teach mankind as much of 
wisdom aod virtue as they were ever likely to pos- 
ecu. 

Very carly in life be produced a small volume of 
pocms, which were tolerably received, and procured 
hiw the acquaintance of one or two authors of emi- 
nence, whose friendship he well knew bow to value: 
but the work yielded him neither emolument or 
fawe; and his better taste soon led him to regret the 
fully of premature publication. 

Shortly efter this he was induced to visit Ame- 
rica; and his. journey gave rise to the verses that 
have lately been privted by a mutual friend, for 
private distribution amongst his few acquaintance. 
Several othes manuscripts, however, have been found 
amongst his papers, and may probably be published 

The number of bis friends was very limited, but 
they were sincere; and when a life of fatigue and 
divappointment was terminated by an early death, 
there were other teass than those of mere relation- 
ship shed wpon his bumble grave. 

E. D. 





* An interesting poem of this gentleman's composi- 
tion appeared at full lengt, in. the 59th Nutober of the 
Kaleidoscppe, page 36, L 
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CATACGMBS OF PARIS. 
( From @ recent French Publication,—Le Prome- 


nade aux Sepultres,) 


Wretchedly as London is provided with 
cemeteries, Paris was in a much worse state’ 
before its quarries were converted into re- 
ceptacles for the remains of the dead. For 
many centuries that great city had only one 
cl urch-yard, that of St. Ianocent’s, origi- 
nally a piece of the royal domains lying 
without the walls, and given by ove of the 
first French Kings as a burial-place to the 


citizens, in an age when interments within} 


the city were forbidden. Philip Augustus 
meloscd itin PE86 with high walls, because 
it had heen made a place of the grossest 
debauchery, and the gates were closed at 
night. 

‘The mode of interment was of the most 


indecent kind, not in single graves, but inf 


common pits. —“ i am astonished,” «says 
Pinlip Thicknesse, writing from Paris, that 
where such an infinite number of people 





live in so small a compass, they should 
suiier the dead to be buried in the manner) 
they do, of within the city. ‘There are. 
several burial pits in Paris, of a prodigious) 
size and depth, in which the dead bodies 


being put over them ttl the ground tier is 
full :—then, wed not till then, a small lgyer 


of carth covers them, 


dead comes on, till, by layer upon layer, 
and dead upon dead, the hole is filled with 
a mass of human corruption, enough to 
breed a plague.” It was calculated, that 
since the time of Philippe Auguste, one 
million, two hundred thousand bodies had 
been interred there, and it had been in use 
as a cemetery many ages before his time. 

A memorial of the ill effects which had 
arisen, and the worse consequences which 
might be expected to arise, from the con- 
stant accumulation of putrescence, was 
read before the Royal Academy of Science, 
in 1783; and the Council of State, in 1785 
decreed that the cemetery should be cleared 
of its dead, and converted into a market- 
place, after the canonical forms, which 
were requisite in such cases, should have 
been observed. 

The common people of Paris regarded 
this burial-place with so much veneration, 
that some danger was apprehended, if any 
accident should provoke their irritable feel- 
ings during an exposure which no precau- 
tion could prevent from being shocking to 
humanity. Every possible precaution, 
however, was taken. The work went on 
by night and day without intermission, till 
it was necessarily suspended during the 
hot months; and it was resumed with the 
same steady exertion as soun as the season 
permitted. The night-scenes, when the 
work was carried on by the light of torches 
and bonfires, are said to have been of the 
most impressive character,—crosses, monu- 
ments, demolished edifices, excavations, 
and coffins—and the labourers moving about 
like spectres im the lurid light, under a 
clqud of smoke. M. Robert, and other 
distinguished artists of that day, painted 
some of these scenes, in French phrase— 
avec le plus grande expression et Uharmonie 
le plus sentimentale. 

It fortunately happened that there was 
no difficulty in finding a proper receptacle 
for the remains thus disinterred. ‘ No 
great shock is wanting,” says Prudhomme, 
to throw down all the stones of Paris into 
the place from whence they were quarried. 
The towers, and domes, and steeples, are 
so many signs which tell the beholder that 
whatever he sees above his hcad has been 
taken from under his fect.’”” The quarries 
had been worked from time immemorial 
without any system, evary man working 
where he would and as he would, till it be- 
came dangerous to work them farther ; and 
it was only known as ‘a popular tradition 
that they extended under great ‘part of the 
city, till the year 1774, when some alarming 
accidents roused the attention of the Go- 
vernment. They were then properly sur- 
veyed, and plans of them takeh—and the 
result was the frightful discovery that’ the 
churches, palaces, and most of the southern 
parts of Paris, were undermined, and in 
imminent danger of sinking into the pit 
below them. The necessity of the under- 
taking was frightfully shown the very day 
that the commission was installed ;—a honse 
in the "Rue d’Enfer having that day sank 
down eight and twenty metres (more than 
90 feet) below the level of its court-yard ! 
Engineers were now employed to examine 
the whole of the quarries, and prop the 
streets, roads, churches, palaces, and build- 
ings of all kinds, which were in danger of 
being engulphed! The pillars which the 
| quarriers had left in their blind operations, 








‘without any regularity, were in many 


places too weak for the enormous weight || 


vbove, and in most places had themselves 
been undermined, or perhaps originally | 


stood upon ground which bad aatigntd 
jbeen hollowed. In some instances they/| 





}masses had fallen in. 


| 


‘ 


ground; it had already suffered some 
shocks, and if the quarries had continued) 
te be neglected, an accident must sooner or 
later have happened to this water-course, 
which would have cut off the supply from 
the fountains of Paris, and have filled the 
excavations with water. 

When all these necessary preliminaries 
had been completed, the ceremony of bles- 
sing and consecrating the intended cata- 
combs was performed with great solemnity, 
and on that same day the removal from the 
cemetery began. This work was .always 
performed at evening; the bones were 
brought in funeral cars,. covered with a 
pall, with priests in their surplices following 
and singing the service of the dead. When 
they reached the catacombs, the bones 
were shot down the well ; and M. de Thury 
speaks of the rattling ‘and echoing which 
they made in their fall ; Vepouvantable fracas 
des ossemens desseches, precipites et roulant 
avec un bruit que repetaient au loin les voutes, 
as a sound, which, though it might be little 
remarkable in itself, and easily imagined, 
was, with all its circumstances, one of the 
most impressive that ever was heard by hu- 
man ears, 

It was not till 1810 that M. de Thury was 
enabled to pursue his plans, and the work- 
men then had to make galleries through the 
bones themselves, which in some places lay 
about thirty yards thick.—It was necessary 
also to provide for a circulation of air, the 
atmosphere not having been improved by 
the quantity of animal remains which had 
been iutroduced. The manner in which 
this was effected is singularly easy. The 
wells which supplied the houses above with 
water were sunk below the quarries, and 
formed in those excavations so many round 
towers. M.de Thury merely opened the 
masonry of these wells, and luted into the 
opening the upper half of a broken bottle, 
with the neck outwards : it is only necessary 
to uncork two, three, or more of these bot- 
tles when fresh air is wanted. Channels 
were made to carry off the water; steps 
constructed from the lower to the upper 
excavation, pillars built in good taste to 
support the dangerous parts of the roof, 
and the skulls and bones built up along the 
walls: those which bore marks of disease, 
or were otherwise remarkable for their 
formation, were set apart, and arranged in 
acabinet. The whole range was then fitted 
up with ornaments and inscriptions. 

The different parts of the catacombs are 
named with strange incongruity from the 
author, or the purport of the inscription 
which was placed there. Thus there is, in 
the true French style, the Crypte de la 
Vérité, the Crypte de la Mort et de L’ Eter- 
nit. and the Crypte de Neant, the Allée de 
Job, and the Crypte de Caton, the Crypte 
de Résurrection, and the Crynte de Fon- 
taine. Virgil, Ovid, and Anacereon have 
each their crypte, as well as the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And Hervey, whose 
Meditations are as popular on the Continent 
as they are among: the’ attendants of: the}! 
Tabernacle, takes his place with Horace, 
Malherbes, and Jean Buptiste Rousseau 
The album which is kept there is not less 
characteristic of the French nation,—it con- 
tains a great many effusions of sentiment, a 
few of devotional feeling, and not a few 
miserable witticisms, and profligate brava 
does. 

The Parisians have acted like themselves 
in making show catacombs and cemctidres 
ornés. A becoming respect to human 
nature was manifested in removing the re- 
mains of the dead with decency, and pre- 





are laid side by side, without any earth || had given way ; in others the roof had dipt | have been better to put them out of sign 
‘land threatened to fall; in others great| and wall thew. up in quarries, than to ar- 
The great aqueduct lrange them in patterns along the wall— 


wid another layer of of Arnej] passed over this treacherous skulls and thigh bones, like uruskets and 


paring a receptacle for them; but it weuld 


neither luxuriant nor 


{pistols in the small armoury at the Tye. 
(Such exhibitions cannot have a Balutar, 
jtendency ; they foster that disease of me 

In which melancholy madness has its 
‘dation ; they harden brutal Natures, 
are more likely to provoke the licentious 
jimpious bravadoes than to reclaim them, 
Exposures of this kind originated jn 
spirit of monarchism. They are unfeel; 

land unnatural. -Public feeling would ny 
tolerate them in — Protestant Countrig, 
Earth to earth; ashes to ashes; dus te 
dust. . vibe 


foun, 


————EEEEE 
ACCOUNT : 
OF A 


VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN, 
——— ice ’ 
(Continued from our lust.) 

Agriculture, in the Shetland Isles, is at g 
low ebb. The land being in general very bar 
rocky, and chiefly depending on the tillage of tie 
women, yields but scanty produce. The laboy; Ps 
the lesser isles, is performed by digging over iy 
soil like a garden. Their spade is narrow, like that 
used in cutting peats, and not at. all similar 49 
with which they dig in Britaiu,and Ireland, 

After the seed is sown, (which they do ing 
awkward manner, going backwards. as. if sowing 
joulgn seeds,) the women drag a kind, of 
made toholly of wood, over it, taking hold of a ving 
rope fastened to the hasrow, and passing-over tq 
shoulders. This I. have seen them do, at the g 
time that the men were lying beside them loohing oy, 

In Maiuland, where the farms are more level 
extensive, they make use uf a sort of plough, auc 
as was common’ in times of remote antiquity, aad 
which a mau may carry to any distance in one hand 
The ploughman walks by the side of the plough, 
which he directs by a small handle fixed on the 
of it. The driver (if so he may be-ealled,) goes ty, 
fore the oxen, and pulls them on by a rope tie 
round their horns; and, some, with spades follow, ip 
level the furrow and break the clods. Such seedy 
1 saw, was not so good as that called drawing, » 
small corn, in Britain, and was also chaffy, 
seemingly of a bad species. From the appearang 
of the stubble, it was evident that their crops we 
prolific. 

So prevalent is their rage for fishing, that the. 
land used in husbandry is that along the sea e 
which bears no proportion to that lying waste w 
uncultivated. 

In some places. where the soil is-fertile, the emp 
are early, especially where the substratum is lim 
stone; but the seasous are so various, that it isin 
possible to state the precise time of harvest. 

The grain crop consists of a small kiud. of bhd 
or grey oats, and a species of barley, common 
called bear or big. The oatmeal has a bitter bunt 
taste. The potatoes, however, are tolerably good. 

Very little time is, in geueral, devoted to gather 
ing of manure, Sometimes they make use of sc 
weed either by itself, or made into small dunghilb 
withcow dung orearth. Notwithstanding that thy 
have abundauce of limestone and peats, they seldon 
use lime as a manure, owing. to which neglect, aul 
the want of fallowing, they have frequeutly aplenty 
ful crop of weeds, 

‘There is a very great stop toagricultural improve 
ments still to be considered. Must of the ten 
hold their farm from year to year by a verbal b 
gain; and the stipulations of the very few writ 
leases that ave granted, consist clicfly in binding 
tenant assiduously to attend his landlord’s fishing 
long as he possesses his farm. ‘Now, any failure 
this is a forfeiture of the agreement. But he 
labour the land as he pleases ; uo question is 
on this head by the landlord. 

The grain is cut down in the uaual way, and wid 
fit, is carried’ home either on the shoulders of t 
women, dr on horseback, 

There are not more than two or three carts 
these islands, and these are only kept by geot 
by ‘way of novelly. Neither are there any 
public or private, except, the foot-paths made 
the hills by the horses, cattle, and sheep. . > 

The ‘landlords build the farm-bouses at their 
expense. They are geperally mean, low bots, 
which a person ‘must enter in a beading poston; 
and if he have nut a guide (unless he be acquell 
with the windings of the fabric,) he will scarcely 
the apartment occupied by the family, they and thet 
cattle béiug, for the anost part, inhabitants of 
same building.* ‘Fhey have she fire. in the’ 
of the houge, ‘The. beds:are commonly like thot 
ships, with sliding doors, A table, a pot, and 900 
stools, are the principal furniture to-be seen. 

Whether there were any chests, presser, cu poo 
&e. in auy of the huts which b visited, the contian 
smoke would not admit being ascertained. It 
cvident,, Lowever, that they are exempt from t 
window tax, as. they have only a-smail hole besa 
that of the chimney, ou whicd is a door to:ahat 
open .escasionally, —_. ; 

The office-houses (where there are any,) are tral 
despicable. These the tenants huild at sheir¢ 
expense, and in the cheapest manuer they 620, 
account of the uncertaiuty.vf. their tenure. 

Here are few inclosures, so that the land lies 
most wholly in opes fields; and by: this breach 
agricultural economy their crops are exposed t? 
ravages of the numerous sheep, cattle, &e, whic 
feed on. the.commons without herdsmen. 

‘These islaudera trade chiefly to Leith, — 
and Hambargb; avd with Dutch fisberuen, 
such ships as visit their cousts: The chief exp 
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; linen and wooHen yarn, rugs, stockings, butte: : f 
ar 4 fish, herrings, oil, feathers, skins af variou 
fie aad kelp;' the ‘nranufacture of which was 
ommenced in 1780. ‘The commdditics im- 
are cord, oatmeal, spirits, tobacco, lines and 

-y. galt, &c. : 

a tee Greenland ships are frequently seryed) 
ith mittens, night-caps, comforters, wigs, &c. 
. The inhabitants are sure to come with their boats 
sidesuch ships as happen tecallin here, They, 
pring with them fish, fowl, eggs, &c. for which they 

tbeef, pork, Aour, meal, or such provisions as 
Ly may wish to have. They choose rather to bar- 
ter than sell for money, probably for this reason, that 
they generally get more than the value of their com- 
modities ; at-least, they do not fail toask plenty, and 
have cunning enough to lay down their case as very 
deplorable, which tends to excite in the’ breasts of 
‘commanders ‘of vessels, that sympathy which is so 
peciliar to sailors.” “The Shetlanders, by these 
means, find a very good market for such things as 
they have to dispose of, and generally get as mach 
peat and drink as they can take while on board. 

The Shetland Isles are divided into 12 parishes, 
a which are placed 12 ministers, the office of sume 
of whom is very laborious, there being different 
small islands in one pore: besides, the paths. are 
remarkably bad, aud the people so wretchedly poor, 
that. they cannot adfurd to accoinmodate their pastor 
in times Of public exammations, visitations, &c, in- 
gomuch, that unless he carry with him, on those oc- 
esions, some store of viaticum, he must content 
himself with the soothing hope of a heafty meal on 
his return home, » 

These ‘islands enjoy the advantage of parochial 
schoolmasters, having the salaries allowed on the 
Scottish establishment; by which means the inhabi- 
tants are all taught to read, write, and uoderstand 
aithmetic; and athong those of rank, the Latiu, 
Greck, and. French lauguages are not unknown, as 
abu the rudiments of the mathematics. |. 

, The English language prevailsin all these islands; 
bit they being’ @ tong time subject to the Kings of 
Norway, it is spoken with the accent of that country, 
and is mixed with a great many Norwegian words, 
especially in Fouta. Neither here oor in the Ork- 
mys iv (he Gathe language known. 

- Eugliss a9 well'as Danish money is current here; 
dot acither species is‘ snperabundant, 

Aceordiog to the tatést acevunt, this growp of 
blonds coutaims 22,379 iababitants, among whom are 
about 20 considerable proprietors, and a great many 
wall ones. The whole fand rent amounts to about 
£3000 per anna, which is a small sum when com- 
peed with the profits'the pvoprietors make by the 
fisheries, in which ibey arc‘alt concerned. This bu- 
siuess iv carried on by ihe tenants; an affair which 
teads much to affect the state of the common peo- 
pleat large.- The tandlords, as, before’ mentioned, 
wake their lands subservient to this trade, by setting 
them in small portions to fishermen: and, in order 
the more to propagate the haman species for the 
purpose of fishing, the young men get premiums of 
small subilivisiuus of Jand, ( though’ without lease,) 
on their taking wives.. The poor, who-thus éwallow 
the matrimonial bait, getting mure numerous families 
thao they can maintain, aud having uv way of sup- 
porting themselves but by the fish which they take, 
(ad which they are obliged to sell to their landlords 
ata fixed j:vice,) are often necessitated, either to go 
oa.board such merchant vessels as call in here, or to 
titer voluntarily into lis Majesty’s navy. Tu many 
paces, three or four ‘familics are found on a farm 
which thirtyor forty years'ago was possessed only 
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_ Unmarried men have another inducement to enter 
inv inatrimony; for when government requires a num- 
br of men fur the navy, the proprietors take good 
cae to send off those who are unmarried,. _By.these 
fictitious regulations, the population has become 
superabundant, insomuch that the produce of the 
isands does not support their inhabitants more than 
or éight months in the year. 
lure the proprictors of lands became deeply 
(gaged in the fishing business, juvenile or prema- 
\we martiages' were, in these islands, lovked on as 
uxt to a crime, because thereby the populatiyn 
night increase to such a degree as tu become ruinous 
aul oppressive tothe whole community. For this 
Nawu, a ‘regulation was miade against marriage, un- 
when the parties could produce evideuce that 
they posvessed £40 Scots, or £3 6s. 8d. sterling. 
salutary law is now riever enforced, tothe great 
WMiudice of the wholeinhabitants. It is curious to 
@ how the‘principles of Mr. Mahim» accom. 
Rotate themselves ‘to, add receive illustration from, 
smallest societies.© ~~ 
The secluded inhabitants of these sulitary isles 
Wt very unhealthy, ahd’ seem to complaiu of qne 
| disorder; which is of a phtitisical and scro- 
tous nature, (he cause of which evidently seems 
© bethis: the meif are exposed to iutense cold at 
&e fishing; where they remain twenty-four, thirty,. 
td sometimes forty-eight hours in open bonts; get 
feet wet; and'when they eoine home have but 
‘ry vorry cheer to acéummodate themselves with ; 
‘ris their daily cmployment sufficiently laborious 
Oprove a healthfal exercise. Hence proceed col:!s, 
Hm en phthisis, pulmonatis, and ‘every thing which 
“wlers the franie-a scemplete ‘nest ‘of complicated 
The women. above the common ‘rank, 
Weed a very sedentary life, and seldom appvar out of 
z unless at church, which, probably on account 
‘lls great distance from them, they do not often 
Vat. Besides, tea has found ifs way into these 
¥ tegicus, a constant use of which is the well. 
enemy of those who leas sedentary lives, and 
40ot take exercise sufficient to promote the neces 
“Y secretions, Hence come on relaxatien of the 
ts, indigestion, flatulency, glandular obstruc- 
hysterics, &e, 
None of the female sex here appeared so healthy 
pee ooming as those employed in cultivating the 





During our stay: here, in both 1806 and 1807, 1} 
asked to visit different sick patients, and found 
Prvate infirmary almost in every house. Tu sume } 
} hope } gave useful medicines ; to oshere f 

S68 only some sunples to sativfy thew, as | fouod 


‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


they were fast hastening to that “ bourn whence ne 
traveller returns.” ‘lee 

Medical advice and drugs are at avery exorbitant 
price here ; and such cordials as wine, Kc. cannot be 
procured,for love or money. As the Captain was so 
charitable as to allow me. to give medicines. gratis to 
such as were really objects of compassion, I took 
nothing for my trouble in preparing them, or visiting 
the sick ; knowing, that if God should be pleased 
to make me an iustrumeat in relieving the distressed, 
1 would be more than amply repaid. — 

April 3d.—Having got eight men at Balti Sound, 
we weighed auchor at ten A, M. and sailed gut of 
the north eutrauce with a fine south-west breeze. 

For some days we had fine clear fyasty weather, 
during which time nv particular occurrence took 
place. 

On the 12th, at four P.M. we saw the long narrow 
island of Jan Mayen, (so called from the name of its 
discovergr,) beaviug north-east, and distant about ten 
leagues. It lies in about 719 N, Lat, and 8°15’ E. 
Lou. from Ferro, Vid. Forster’s Hist. Voy. to the 
North, p, 422. 

This island was once, in honour of Prince Mau- 
tice of Nassau, called Mauritius Island in Green- 
land, to distinguish it from Mauritius Island oa the 
N. W. point of Spitzbergen, It stretches from N.E. 
toS. W. The worth end rises into a high mountain 
called’ Beerenberg, frum its being haunted by bears ; 
though its steepness renders it inaccessible to man. 
A hundred yards from the shore the water is about 
sixty fathoms deep; but a little farther out no 
soundings have beeu found. 

The seas neighbouring to this island were formerly 
wech frequented by whale-fishers (especially from 
1611 to 1633); but the whales sre now seldom found 
here, having withdrawn to the ice, where they enjoy 
more security. 

The bears, sea- , and other voracious marine 
animals, together with the foxes and carnivorous 
birds, not fiudiag so good a supply of whale carrion 
as usual, have peg in a great measure, deserted the 
cuast. 

On the land are still seen some vestiges of those 
temporary buildings where the fishers of that time 
boiled their blubber, But this, practice of boiling 
blubber io the north has long since been discontinued, 
and is now performed vn the return of the vessels to 
their respective ports. 

Iu 1633, seven sailors were left in Jan Mayen 
island to winter; but on the 7th of June following, 
they were all found dead, (chiefty of the scurvy,) by 
some people from Holland, who arrived there. It 
was evident that they had lived through the winter, 
as their journal was carried down to the 30th of 
April, soon after which they must have fallen vie- 
tims to disease. a 
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Literary Notices. 





: PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 


(Concluded from page 58.) 


In the the third volume, Peter is equally original as 
heretofore. Atter criticising most voluminously the 
important members of the genera] assembly and the 
Scotch church, away he goes on a ramble to Lasswade, 
Roslyn, and Hawthornden. He then gives us a few 
more of these tine characteristic touches of personal 
description, the first of which have beeu so entertain- 
ing to us and our readers, and finishes with Glasgow. 
The last words do not at all express the immense mass 
of information of every kind with which he has filled 
his pages, nor--the classic ' taste and humorous flow of 
fancy which are observable on <he most dissimilar 
subjects. On the Glasgow green he meets with a 
weaver, who is quite a sample of the part of his na- 
tion to which he belongs :—- 


“TJ had not sat long till I perceived a brother lounger 
advancing towards me feom the opposite direction, in 


}a meditative attitude; and, surveying the msn, I 


thought I could distinguish him to be one of that class 
of philosophical weavers, with which the west of 
Scotland is known to be so plentifully stocked. Nor 
was I mistaken. ‘The man edged towards the bench, 
and soon took his place within a yard of me, with an 
air of infinice es ar Being }» he cast one 
or two sidelong glances ‘upon me, and then fixed his 
eyes in a very’speculative state upon the water, which 
rippled within a dittle distance of his feet—while I, on 
my part, centinyed less politely to study him with the 
eye of a traveller and a craniologist. He was tall aud 
slender in his person, with a beod forward, acquired, 
no doubt, through the, stooping demanded by his vo-: 
cation—considerably in-knecd and splay-footed—but. 
apparently strong meg 2 and nervous in every part of 
his muscular frame. He-was clad in a very respectable’ 
short coat of blue; a waistcoat of deep yellow ground, 
with thia purple and green stripes crossing cach erher 
upon it—a pair of corduroy breeches, unbuttoned at 
the kness=a thick pair of Worsted stockings, hanging 
loosely about ‘his legs-—and a dark red-colouredieravat. 

He seemed to be a man of about fifty years of age; 
atid when he took off bis bat to cool himself, the few 

lank hairs which ar from below a sméll striped 
night-cap on the top of hjs cranium, were evidently of 
the same class with those of the Ghost in Mamlet—the 
“sable silvercd.” As to his face, its language was 
the perfection of self-important non chalance. A bitter 
grin of settled scepticsm seemed to be planted fram 

his nostril on either side, down almost to the peak of 

his long unshorn chin-—-his eye-brows were scanty and 

scraggy, but drawn together in a cynical sort of knot 

and altogether the personage gave one the idea of a 

great deal of glum shrewdness in a small way—lI should 











[have been.”"=. ¥e'll be only a. stranger, Sir?—In-| 
deed, | might have kenn’d by your language ye were| 
fra.the south.”  [ only came, to Glasgow two days) 
ago,” said L—* Glasgow's a very grand ceety, noo, Str] 
—a very grand ceety—there’s nm the like o’t_in Scot-| 
land, hooever. I have seen Manchester in my time, 
but Glasgow clean dings baith it and Edinbargh, and 1} 
believe it does most places—we've a noble situation 
here, Sir—a pretty river, navigable quite to the Broo-| 
mielaw, for sloops, brigs, and gabbarts, and it might) 
'he made passable quite up to Hamilton, but the folk 
jtere are keen to k it to themselves—and it's 
natural it should be sae."— The weather is in ge- 
aeral, very wet hereabouts?” said I, “* you have very 
seldom any such stretch of dry weather as the present. 
“Very seldom, Sir; and I think it may be dooted 
whether it is not lucky it issae—the agriculturalist, no 
question, is against the lang weets, but the commercial 
interest is uppermost here, Sir; and wad come of the 
Monkland Canal, think ye, if we had nota perpetual 
drizzle to keep the springs running? There's reason 
for a’ thing, Sir—if folk could see it.”—** Is that the 
last number of the Review, friend?” said 1, * has it 
just come out ?”—=* It is the last number, Sir, but it is 
not just came oot—I ken not how it is, but altho’ I've 
gane every other morning tothe leebrary, I'verever been 
able to get a haud o’t till yestreen—and noo that I have 
gotten it—I think not that muckle o’t—its very driegh.” 
— Driegh,” said I, **I am sorry I don’t just under- 
stand you—what’s the n.eaning of the word, friend, if 
you please ?—I am but a new comer, and don’t yet un- 
derstand the Scots quite so well as I could wish.”— 
*¢ Troth,” cried the fellow, with a most gracious smile, 
‘Sit’s nae wonder after a’ ye shuid not tak me up—ane’s 
sae muckle in the habit of conversing with people that 
knows nathing but Scots, that ane really forgets what 
ane says when ane meets witha stranger. Driegh, you 
see, means just a kind o’ mixture of dryness and dreari- 
ness, like a lang road atween twa brick walls or sae— 
the Review's sairly fallen off—but the my Jeffrey's 
sae muckle ta’en up with the law that he ittle time 
for the thinks by what he used to have—and Horner, 
he’s gane—he was a fine lad—-weel worth the hail bang 
o’ them—his report on the bullion always seemed to 
me to be a maisterly performance. But we have aye 
Harry Brougham—and, under correction, we have Sir 
Francis Bardett, Sir, which is better still, He's the 
puir man’s friend—I would toGod that chap war whare 
he suld be.—*t Sir Francis,” said I, ** is certainly a very 
elegant speaker—and, I believe, a very well-meaning 
4gentleman—but where would you have him hart At 
the head, Sir—at the head and the helm—there’s no 
salvation for Britain, unless Burdett get his way; there'll 
soon be a dooncome wi"'some folk—and that will be 
seen."=4-** Are the weavers hereabouts discohtented 
with the present state of things in general ?” said [; “or 
are you singular in your opinions about political mat- 
ters?—I have heard a great deal of the men of your 
— in this neighbourhood—and I see J have not 
en misinformed.—Some years ago, several Glasgow 
and Paisley weavers were examined before the House 
ef Commons, and they got great credit for the —_ 
ance they made:”——* Troth,” replied my friend 
“there’s no question the maist feek o” us are a Jittle ill- 
pleased with the gate things are ganging—but as you 
say, Sir, the operatives here-are a tolerably well-in- 
formed class—we tak a philosophical view of what’s 
gaun on=-but we have none of your rampaging Lud- 
dite gowks hereawa. Na, na—we had a braw lesson 
in the ninety-three, and it will not be forgotten ina 
hurry=-let me tell you that, Sir. We have an auld 
Scotch saying—the burnt bairn dreads the fire. But, 
as Dauvid Hume says, honest man—there’s no resisting 
the general progress of opinion. The march of intel- 
lect will carry a’ before it, Sir. But I'm very sorry to 
see the Review fallen away; it was a great waipon 
ance, and it isa sair pity to see theedge aff.” ‘* Works 
of that kidd,” said I, “ are subject to ups and downs, 
as well as ministries and governments—the Review 
might easily be revived surely—-there is no ‘want of 
ability in Scotland.” ‘ We're muckle beholden to you, 
V'm sure,” said he, with another still sweeter smile— 
“ I believe it is pretty weel acknowledged noo that this 
is the country for abeelity; and yet I suppose it is no sae 
muckle ony natural superiority on oor part, but just our 
education that lifts us so much above ocr neighbours. 
I knew what the state of the English nation is inysell— 
I once wrought the most of twa years with M‘Taffle 
and Company, in .”” You have all the 
advantage,” said J, ‘of being taught to read and write 
—that is a great blessing, for which you are obliged to 
your Kirk.” “ You have mentio greatest of 
vor obligations to it with which I'am ac ed—it 
wad be weel, in my mind, if Parochial Schools were a’ 
the kirk establishment in Scotland.” ‘ You are a Dis- 
senter, I suppqse ?” said I‘ No, truly,” was bis an- 
swer—~* three would be few Seceders, a’ body cared 
little about thae things as Ido. But the wo#ld will 
become enlightened bit by bit. Danvid Hume has 
weel remarked, that there is vo resisting the silent 
progress of opinion. What think you, Sir, of the 
jdoctrine of the perfectibility of the species?” ‘+ In 
truth, friend,” said I, “that is a point on which | 
have aot yet been able to come to atly yéry deter- 


Lh) 3 but I think you said you did not belong 
to wager the dissenting bodies here. You go to church, 








then; , in spite of any of your little objections to 
the r t.”” 86 8 Lord you, 
sir, nea objections to the chureb ; in the present 
state of things, I’m persuaded the kirk is as good as 
any that. cond be put in ite place—and I’m far 
from Clear that it would do to want some reli- 


gious establishment for some. time to come yet.—lii 
poor T’homas Paine had been spared—hut per 
(taking may fe « A slg ye may he of another way 
of thinking; I to say nothing unceevil,” added he, 
2 mest gring—* I hope | shall al- 
|ways respect the prejudices of my fellow citizeus— 
| they are not to be with, however erroneous.” — 
* My good friend,” said J, * do nut put yourself into 
any alarm ; I assnre you my feeling are in no danger.— 
1 am to suppose that you don’t make a practice of going 
tochurch. Doves not that appear singular in this part 
of the commer ly and give offence to the majority /"— 
« Troth,” he, “ to tell you the plain fact, | 
jwould not be so very heeding the majority oot 
Ke doors—but a person of a liberal turn, in my lin 
5, life, cannot alway be.quite sure of peace in his own 
{nouse and home. The women, says kiume, were al- 
jways the chief fiends of every superstition, and so | 
find it, sir, and that in my own family. I've an auld 
mither, sir, a guid body too, in her way, that keeps me 





| 





have mentioned that he had a green apron (the symbol 
of his trade) wrapped about his middle beneath his 
upper garment—and that be held a oumber of the 
Edinburgh Review, twisted hard in his Igfs hand. 
“This is a hot day, friend,” said I, willing to enter a 
little into conversation. ‘The fellow’s features invo- 
luntarily relaxed themselves a little on, the > 
anc he answered very civilly, * Middling wasm, Sir— 
Ye’ll have been taking a walk ?”— I have,” said I, 
“and [ am glad Teame thie way, for I think the tows 


in perfect hett water. I cannot bring in Sandy Spreull 
and Jamie Jamieson, and one or two more frieads, to 
talk over afew philosophical topics on Sabbath at ¢’en,) 
—but we're. worried—~clean worried—with the auld) 
wite’s bergin about infidelity and scolling—and sic like} 
—why, it’s only Martianmas was a year, that when I 
was reading a passage from the Review, she gruppit the 

book fairly oot of my hand, and had it at the back o’ 








with a’ that—as for the bairas, i find it 








looks better trom where we are than any where else; 


but | bear 











wi'them. Puir things, they'll get light in time."—* I 
think you mentioned that you get the Edinburgh Re- 
view from a public library,” said I, “ pray what sort oi 
a library is it—aud howare these things managed 
among you here ?"— Oh—=just ina small way, no 
doubt, as suits our means—but we have a pretty collec- 
tion in our library noo—we're aye on the increast— 
even in the warst times of a’ we never would hear o: 
warting with our books—we have David Hume's Es- 
says, and several volumes of his Histories—we hav 
Adam Smith—a.nd Jocke on the Human Understand - 
ing—and Voltaire’s Novels—and Lord Lauderda! 
Inquiry—and the Pleasure’s of Hope—and ‘Tannatill’s 
Poems—the Queen’s Wake—and Seruthers—and Robin 
Burns, that’s worth a’ the poets that ever tricd the trade, 
in my humble mind—and we have very nearly a com- 
plete copy of the Encyclopadia—aud we have the Edin- 
burgh Review from the very beginning, bound up, al! 
but the three last numbers—and,” added lie, sinking his 
voice—"* we have twa copies of the Age of Reason— 
and a gay wheen odds and ends besides, that we woul! 
not fain have ony body see but oorsells—but L'a sure, 
sir, an intelligent stranger like you might see our pvir 
Collection, if you would do us the favour to look at it.” 
“Tam very much your debtor,” said I— and have 
you no meetings of a tegular kind to discuss the subjects 
of all your reading ?"—'* Why yes,” he said ; “ we are 
»retty regular in the winter time—the Sabbath — 
tor ordinary—and as for simsmer, we commonly take a 
walk to Ruglen, four or five of us, and have a quiet 
crack, during sermon time, at auld Jock Blair’s—him 
that was iv trouble lang with ‘Thomas Muir—he keeps 
a public there noo,’” 

There are some observations that naturally suggest 
themselvesafter our perusal of this work, which it would 
be showing an undue partiality to its author to suppress. 
With all his ability, his appearance of candour, and his 
wish to do justice, or to have justice done, we canuot 
be blind to a spirit which seems intended for any other 
purpose but that of entertainment. We allude to the 
great support, the partizan-like support, which is given 
to Blagkwood’s Magazine, and the equal opposition to 
the Edinburgh Review, as well as to the praise beyond 
all former praises which is lavished upon several of the 
literary republic in Edinburgh. Ic is true that Peter 
gives all credit to Mr. Jeffrey, for his barristical quali- 
tications, and in many respects for Ais exertions in the 
Review, but then there are sv many hints about bis not 
being able to spare time for that work and Blackwood's, 
with every apputtenance and connexion of reading. 
roont, tavern, Mr. Hogg, dic. &c. is set forth with suck 
an unblushing show of pulling superiority, that one 
object, at least, of Peter's Letter’s confesses itself. The 
certain a7uact of authora whom we have mentioned, are 
continually exhibicted chraugh the huge convex lens of 
exclusive power ; they are themselves alone ; ae much 








*\} to be admired as the rock or the castle of the city that 


contains them. We could almost suspect, that crani- 
ology had been enlisted as an ally of this canfederacy, 
but we see as flaming a character of the head of Jeffrey 
as of any other person described. If, however, crani- 
ology be not used as a shuemen to the singular craala of 
these incomparables, Peter has made just a8 bad an use 
of itand physlognomy. We have eyes, lips, foreheads, 
and noses, with such epithets as were. never hefore 
heard of in the facical nomenclature: pile of farehead ! 
eyes of razor sharpness! chin of brass! and lips af 
dreamy luxury! He has got ipto a trick of words, 
which may serve to give a little effect to thia fantastic 
science, but will neither keep it, nor its advocate, Dr. 
| Dousterswivel, long above the horizon. He adds no 
proof to the unproved heap of organology already sho- 
velled up by the labour of Gall and Spurzheim, and he 
makes discoveries in the head of every celebrated man, 
which nope of the uninitiated wauld regard with more 
seriousness, than the assercions of Johanna Soushcott 
that she was big with the Messiah, ar of a great Ger- 






















the coal, and in alow, before yuu could say Jack Ruvin- 9 16i2, 


man mistitier that he saw Jesus Christ in Frankfort 
market, and on his pleading poverty, charitably be» 
staweda single dollar on his Saviour | These additionas 
historiss of heads are written with a perpetual attach~ 
ment to poetical exaggeration, which useful knowledge 
does not sanction, and philosophy disowns. 

The places of these volumes are sometimes good, and 
oftenbad. The portrait of Jeffrey reminds us of a pic- 
ture, in the novel of Flim-flams, of a woman whose 
hair is all on an end by the application of electricity, 
itis, simply, as ridiculous a caricature of a acincillating 
countenance as ever came from the hand of an en- 
grtaver. 

After all, we are pleased with the book, and if ite 
pages were cleansed of prostitution to temporary pur- 
poses, we think it calculated to live among-the best 
specimens of airy aud familar composition that ever 
the English language has produced, 
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LOTTERIES. 


-——— 


If the antiquity of a practice could justify its existence, 
Lotteries might claim peculiar reverence. The Romans, 
we find, to enliven their Saturnalia with them, by 
distributing tickets which gained sume prize, Augustus 
made Lotteries which consisted of things of little value, 
Nero established some for the people, in which 1000 
tickets were daily distributed ; anc several of those who 
were favoured by fortune got rich by them. Heliogaba, 
his invented some very singular ones, where the prizes 
were of great value, or none ut all: one a prize 
of six elaves, another of six flies; some got 


vases, and others vases of common earth. A Lottery of 
this kind exhibited an excellent picture of the inequality 
with which fortune distributes her layours. The tiest 


Lottery that we find in our annals was in 1469, which, 
according to Stewe, consisted of 40,000 luts at ten shil. 


= i the ith J 1569, apd conti. 

ye on anuary, apd co 

nued in vsantly day and night till the sth of May fol- 

lowing. ‘The tickets were three years in iy 

King James granted a Lottery to eet 5 the 

ign of tyme colonics in Virginia, val 
’ "te 


necessary to allow ber 30 tak her own way’ also drawn in St, 
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» Heavy'n still its blessings shed on earth beneat 
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Poctrp. 


Th: York Herald, of Sept. 18, contained the follow- 
Log lines, under the head Original Poetry :— 
To Earl Fitzwilliam, from the Earl of Carlisle. 
August, 1519. 
———_— 

Full sixty years their yaried course have run, 
Since an increasing Friendship first begun : 
Round our young hearts to twine a Jengthen'd chain, 
Which cavious ‘Fine has tried w snap 1n vain. 


*T'was then amidst our Thames's osier bowers, 
Kton's loved fields, and Henry's sacred towers, 
I, with a novice hand, and feeble fire, 

‘To thec, and Friendship, struck my early lyre. 
A «tripling Prophet, poured my dauntless lay, 
And hailed thy Virtues, bursting into day. 


Feretold that added years would but impart, 
Fresh, nobler proofs, of all thy generous heart. 
Sung the same Charity, Religion, Truth, 

Would bless the Man, as it had blessed the Youth. 
The World's my judge! if 1 by error led, 

Wove a false, fading ehaplet, for thy head. 

Or formed of flowers that ne'er will know deeay, 
Gracing thy Autumn, as they graced thy May. 


This refers to some Verses made by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, at about the age of 13, on many of his friends, pre- 
dicting the Characters they would sustain at a more 
advanced Season of Life ; nor were the predictions dis- 
appointed, ‘Those that relate to Karl Fitzwilliam, ere 
mH following :— 

“Say, will Fitzwilliam ever want a heart, 

Cheerful his ready blessings to impart ? 

Will not another's woe his bosom tear, 

The Widow's sorrow, and the Orphan's prayer ? 

Who aids the old, who soothes the Mother's cry ? 

Who wipes the tear from off the Virgin's eye ? 

Who feeds the hungry —Who assists the lame ? 

All, all re-echo with FirzwihLiaM’s name !” 


_— 
— 








FROM THE OPENING OF THE POEM GF ILDERIM, 
BY HENRY GALLEY KNIGHT, 





THE EASTERN GARDEN. 


The pale beam, stealing thro’ the matted trees, 
Kist Balbecs's walls and stern Abdallah’s tower ; 
Cool thro’ Abdaliah’s garden stream’d the breeze, 
Wak'ning cach folded leaf and sheeping flower : 
Bright was the scene, and cahn t oo erm 


In silent dews that oy ae the verdant bower : 
Furth pour'd her thanks in sweets from every wreath, 
Freshness was in the air, and life in every breath. 


There, in that garden, eastern art display’d 
All that enchants beneath the burning sky ; 
All that belongs to cvolness or to shade ; 
ldues that enliven, or relieve the eye . 
Dazzled with light: rich odours that supply 
The native sweets that loaded zephyrs bear ; 
Sounds that refresh with cooling uaclady. 
Yet, majehless Nature, in that sccne so fair, 


Thine were the choicest gifts, tho’ art arrang’d them jf 


there. 


The muiler’s palace on the north arose ; 

Long pointed arches, (for to Ara’ lore 
Its splendours imitative Kurope owes) 

‘Khere, with high-gadding jasmine mantled o'er, 

Shadew'd the halls, and. stretched a skreen before: 
Whilst, at the western end, an arch’d alclove 

CWith roof of fretted gold and varied floor) 

Invited: thence the wandering cye might rove 

O'er wll the glittering scene—the buildings and the 
yrove. 

Feonting that arch a marble pvenens spread 

Its snowy surface, bordered on each side 
Witli streams, that water’d an enamell'd bed : 

A fountain in the midst; the spiral tide, 

Aloft, each many-colouced gen. belyed ; 

And, falling, waken'd music's Jiquid sound. — 

The rest was verdure, stretching far and wide ; 
Groves thut o’er-arch"d, or scatter’d sweets around ; 
Flowers that enrich’d the air, or deck'd the planted 

sm 


The branching walnut, prodigal of green, 
The feather'd palm, the cypress dark and old, 
Tower'd on high, with myrtle woods between ; 
Or bowers of citron, that at once unfold 
Their flowers of silver and their fruit of gold: 
Aloft its giant leaf banana spread, 
Waving in air, like Mecca's flag unroll’d, 
Or purple clusters woo'd from overhead, 
Or Yellow cassia bloom'd, and heav'nly incense shed. 
But, after all, gardens may contain more interesting! 
things than even flowers, and the following sketch of all 
pair of gentle residents in this Mahometan Garden, 
may add a finish to the scenery :— 
Nor was there wanting, to complete the heav'n, 
Fair Houri forms; for thro’ the leafy shade 
"T wa pectloas &» like those to gue forgiven, 
Pome'd in Koran verse, together stray‘d : 
The one, all gladnest, radianty bright array'd, 
Rival'd the opewing rose, the garden's queen; 
Splendid of huc, and gorgeously display'd : 
The other, lovely, but of pensive mien, 
More like the lily shew'd, of beauty more serene. 


> 


The lagi appear’d to have conversed with grief ; 
Yor, a» he hyight-cy'd maiden frolick'd by, 
Plucking the dew) bud or scented leaf, 
The othentraced her path with thoughtful eye, 
Bui often stapt, and mus'd, and soem'd to sigh. 
The garb she wore implied an humble state, 
Bur modest charioy and native dignity 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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| Assembled there, but in no festive hour, 

| ‘Throng’d all the harem's pride and loyeliness— 
|. Victims forewarn’d, that round the nsistress press: 
Calm in a the sister maids were seen 

| Doom'd like the others, but bewilder'd lese— 

| In prayer they knelt—with pale but censtant mien, 

| Majestic in their woe, and in their fears sercne. 
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LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF T. H. CRITCHLEY, 
Late Surgeon to the Dispensary, 
LIVERPOOL. 


—-_ 
BY A FRIEND. 
r) Cutest 
Why gleams yon solitary light 
Suite my lone) sn 7* 
Why thro’ the chil} and misty sight 
Steals forth its feeble ray ? 


On many a dew-drop'd leaf it falls, 
w round casement rise,— 

™ glitter from those gloomy walls 
Like stars in midnight skies,— 


’Tis hush'd, the hum of busy care, 
_ And silence sleeps around 3 
Yet still that flickering fire is there, 
Dim, trembling on the ground ; 
The Kast her in di 8, 
Wide burst the Matoel tight 
Yet still streams forth that wavering blaze 
In gusts of languid light. 
Three nights thro’ storms and darkness wild 
Theda aK ate beguil’d— 
ne wa ¥ 
It glimmered net alanc, 
Its cold beam, on a colder brow, 
Fass‘d pale and motionless, 
On eyes that drank no lustre new, 
It came, tho’ barr’d access, 


The heavy drop the window smote, 
Thick clouds were blackeniag nigh ; 

But what reck’d thou, the t st-note 
Was blown thro’ earth and sky ! 


Thou liest down in solemn state, 
Deck'd forth in death's dark pall, 

Thihe home is yon sepulchral gate, 
Where storms may never fall 


Once, bright, and blest, thy visions rose, < 
And faucy's fervid gleam 

No promise brought of future woes, 
To darken thy rich dream : 


But if, perchance, there pass’d a cloud, 
More bright the sunny landactpe glow'd 
ore t the sunny slow" 
Whose warmth dispell’d its mowte, . 
And gaily was thy garland wreath’d, 
: a —— ~ Zephyr's as . 
The past no fond regrets be , 
‘The present beurs were in J 
And treacherously the seft breeze slept 
Upon thy ripening bloom, 
When suddenly the tempest swept 
Thine honors to the tomb! 
We watch’d the lily while it sank, 
Its pale form withered, © 
The bud some ener rey drank 
While fading on its bed'; 


’T was but one short, one feverish blast 
That o'er the flow. ret.came, 

It shrank—and death's din shadow pass'd 
Around its stiffening frane ; 

Yet not for that blossom di 
On its cold couch to lie, 7 

Again "twill from carth’s bosom rise— 
And rise and never die. 


In fairer climes, it then will bloom, 
And brighter. hucs disclose, 

Or linger in external gleom, 
Where no warm sunbeam glows : 


Where thy, lov’d spirit now doth rest, 
I may not, cannot tell ! 

But if enwrapt amid the blest, 
I would not bid farewell, 


For I would join the- chorus there, 
- Adoring, hail the throng, 

Or rove with thee, the shining air, 
/Unwearied as our song. 


Thap this—we yet no more may. know, 
by dust to dust returns, 
But thing immortal spitit now 

















In bliss, or anguish burns ! 
| J Ra. 
} a 
' ANECDOTES OF FRENCH MANNERS, 
—,- 


A short time ago, aninferior officer, a Sub-Lieutenant 
in one of the regiments of the ling, got into a cabriolet, 
and desired the driver to go to some place at the fur- 
ther extremity of Paris. He was then at the Pont 
Neuf. ‘The driver said, his horse was quite knocked 
up, having been out of town and could not go. The 
officer insisted, and the man refused. At last he drove 
the oflicer to the commissary of the police, and ree 
ing that he had been that distance, and that his horse 
was fatigued, the commissary dismissed him, and said 
he could not be compelled to.go wonder thecircumstances 
,of the case. When they hadcome from the office, the 
olficer gave him. a blow with a-stick, and abused hin. 
‘The driver demanded satisfaction, “ What!" replied 
the officer, “do you want me to. bx with you? I 


army, and as high in ranks as. yourself; Look,” ‘he 








Burst thro’ that envious veil, accusing Fate, 
‘That overlooks the good, aud makes th’ aspiring great. 

We ought to finists with the foregoing, but we cannot, 
resist inchuling another very delightful description of 
fauinine deportment, under extreme apprehension, 
Te understand which it is only necessary to say, that, 
in the absence of the Pacha, his residence is surprised, 
by a band of insurgents, and that the Ladies are his 
daughters and a coptive of rank, The conception would, 
make ap elegant pocture. 
«* On—or to» Inte,"—frown hapless Azza's bower 

Arose the piercing Glamour of distress 


adiied, unbuttoning: his-coaty and ‘shewing an order 
|** here is the reward ofumy sepvices.”— Weil, then,” 
| said the officer, “* we meet.” A place was ap- 
| pointed, and they mets Before fighting, the driver of 
| the cabriolet said,  Imust inform you, that Tam a 
| perfect master of the sword. Ibave been a fencin - 
| master /madire d’armes,)"—* Never mind,” said the 
, officer. They fought, and im a very short space of 
) time, the driver af the cabriolet run him through the 
| body and he tellupoo the spot. ‘Phis aan lad been in 
{ theermy in Spain, where be was taken prisoner by the 
| English, and had been two years prisoner iu. Porches- 

ter Castle, Fencing with each other, ard improving 
\in the use of the sword, was the constant and daily 
' practice of the French prisoners in that -place.. 


——— 


cannot treat a driver of a. cabriolet av a gentleman.” }, 
“ T too,” said the other, “ have been an officer in the |} 


"Ter MR. KEAN. 
70 THE EDITOR. 


Sir—Until Mr. Kean’s present visit to Liverpool, 
several years had elapsed since I had last an oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of his performances. 1 was then 
of an age when the passions are too combustible to 
be damped by the coolness reqasite for the attain- 
ment of critical acumen, and when the studies are 
usually of a nature which tends rather to inflame the 
youthfal imagination, than to subject its inuate fire 
to’ be assuaged, yet cherished, under the vestal mo- 
deration of the intellect. Thus I was a fit subject, 
on whom the peculiar style of Mr. Kean’s acting 
might strike with the most peculiar effect: so it did: 
and I well remember it was with difficulty 1 could 
restrain the cbullitions of my delight within the 
bounds of decorum. 
The recollection of this delight hurried me to the 
{Theatre on the first night of Mr. Kean’s reappear. 
ance here, with the strongest prepossessions in his 
favour. When the curtain dropped J felt my bosom 
glow with sensations of extreme gratification, But 
as the fervour which his fiery bustling excites in the 
passions of the novice, by degrees, subsided, I began 
to suspect that my pleasure was not of that delicate 
texture, which a just representation of nature should 
create. On a reiterated view of his performances, 
the charm of novelty dissolved, and ‘all the conjura- 
tion which produced their ma ical effect, was ex- 
posed to my cool scrutiny. The art, on which the 
magician seems to. ground his chief reliance, is the 
sudden application of his spells, He is well aware 
that their potency willbe lost, if, during their ope- 
ration, during the vibrations of his wand, a pause 
be alowed for reflexion. —Thé seuises of the unwary 
are in a moment rapt—absolved—whiled away. by 
the impetuous rapidity of his utterance and gesticu- 
lation: when this spell begins to fail, they are pal- 
sied and electrified by his abrupt trausitions—by his 
precipitate’ plunges from the highest piunacle of 
declawation to the ordinary tone of unimpassioned 
discourse.—This is the mighty magic which he uses 
—occasionally the application of it happens to be 
appropriate; and then Mr. Kean's genus bursts 
forth transcendantly bright—like gleams of sunshine 
amid the storm as’ gloriods, but as fleeting. It 
must also be acknowledged, that even his very rant 
is beautiful—inimitable. ‘It is a wild © more rich 
than other climes’ fertility,”"—a wild ‘where weeds 
and flowers promiseuous shoot.” Fis attitudes are 
Zenerally most striking and classical ;, and the Pro. 
tean powsst of expression in his fine countenance, 
greatly 
aud figuré.” Even the natural harshness of his, vuice 
is forgotten, such extraordinary command ‘he pos- 
| segsea.im the modulation of its tangs, Hiachief, | 
may say his only fault, appears to he a defect in 
judgment; it is, however, a fault of such magni- 
tude, that it almost obliterates his many merits. 1 
j think te exhibits more science and taste in scenes 
| whi¢h do not require mach empassioned vehemence. 
The truth of this was conspicuous in his performance 
of Sir Edward Mortimer, last mght. When he svars 
ito the regions of Passion, his discerving faculties 
‘are confused by the dizzy height; his style of acting 
|becomes turgid, and usually swells, to bombast. 
| Phis Opinion may seenv'to militate against the uni- 
versal and united appeobation bestowed on his 
Richard and Sir Giles Ovevreach. But may not his 
excellence is, those characters be attributed tu this 
cause—-that hig. abbervatious from nature chime in 
with those of the author, 
A comparison, between Me. Kean aud Mr. Van- 
| denhoff’s performance of Brutus, is at present the 
{theme of much discussion. ‘The play itself is most 
vile, a mere spectacle, whieh displays open war 
against all rules of sound criticism. It: is-needlese, 
however, now to descant upon its demerits. The 
question is, does Me. K. or Mr, V. give the most 
able representation, not of the noble, atvical cha- | 
racter recorded in bistory, but of the character de- 
lineated by the author. - Mr. Vaindenhoff appears to 
me to be most accurate it the conception, and most 
" chaste iu the execution of his part. -Hissuperidrity 
to Mr. Kean in’ judgment amply. compensates for 
his inferiority in physical energy. and many other 
natural capnbilities. It is to hismercureal tempera 
ment alone that Mr. Kean is indebted for his pre. 
‘eminence in a few scenes: for instance, the tedium 
Joe the eration over the dead budy of Lucretia is 
enlivened and relieved by his animation. Indeed, it 
is this. meycureal, temperament which diffases.ahalo 
round his, most, glaring absurdities, aud» disguises 
them from. the gaze of his votaries, like ‘the silver 
veil of the prophet of Khorasson. Mr. Kean’s defect 
in judgment fortunately extends only to his mimetic, 
got tu his real movements. His projected retreat 
t this crisis, when the tide of popular favour ap- 
proximates its ebb, is indisputably most judicious. 
Prohably when. he bas completed his Amezican en- |) 
gagement, he will retura once more to illuminate 
the British ‘Theatrical Hemisphere, decked in the 
plogs of novelty, a glittering meteor again to-dazzle 
“the white. upturned eyes of the groundliags ;” un- 
lesa theivtuste be in the mean time refined by the 
lese brilliant: but more permanent lustre of the nor: 


thern star, who is about to occupy his orbit. 
H, A. T. 











Liverpool, Friday, 24th Sentemter. 
————S—S > 
LARGE SNAKE. 
Wwania, June 29.—A strange cir- 


ce in 





= 





Lancaster, Penn 
cumstance is said to have taken place a few days 
H the neighbourhood of this city. A woman passi 
a path through a rye-ficld, sat down on, the side of the 

. when immediately she was seized round the waist 

y a-hnge black snake, which raised its.frightful. head 
ina threatening, attitude, mouth open, on a level with 
es face, with its eyes fixed upon, her countenance. The 
veaips of the worgan brought.a black man to her assis+ 
tance, who resolutely, grasped, the monster by the neck 
with one hand, and with the other seized its tail; and 
while unwinding its coils, the woman, by his directions, 
took.a knife from his. pocket, and ** off went the reptile’s 
head.” The relatians we have heard of this wonder differ 
from each other, but in no considerable degree ; from 
one source we are informed, the snake weighed upwards 


countervail the disadvantages of his stature | 
| they were more numerous and more gencral, ad 





a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The insertion of the following wi 
esteemed a favour by a h 
CONSTANT READER 


Translation of @ French Letter, forming 
the correspondence of a young gentle ay 
on his tour of England. ghee ws One 


_My dear *#**—Will you not be astonished 2 the 
novelty T am going to relate, which took Place 
Oswestry, on the 17th of Juue last. I was told a 
that place, that a yearly festival was to be . 
the afternoon, called the Oswestry Female Fri 
Society. You know the influence of my curiogiy, 
this was fully sufficient to detain me. About thy’ 
o'clock, P. M. the procession advanced from 
Bailey to the Church. I had a full view frOm Ome 
of the windows of the Wynn Stay Arms, Lewy 
explain their appearance more familiarly by bring 
to your recollection. the well known Processions of 
the nuns; only in your mind yon must dress 
variously in the celebrated cottons of Manchey 
profusely decorated with fashy d la mode vi 
streaming in a gentle breeze. Each member Carries 
a wand inher hand, whichis arrayed in the differen 
flowers the season and the torpidity of the Climaty 
afford. The ‘toute ensemble’ however, mnst 
preceded by a military band of music ;—and, they 
suppose you will meutally obtain a correct ideag 
what so delighted me. As they came ont of ch 
I obtained a situation where I got a coup @’eij a 
each face in succession, Never, my dear D##+ 
did I see such a display of of beauty cither faded of 
imperceptible; sincerely I believe, with very fey 
exceptions that partiality could maiutain, that ther 
was net a pretty face in the whole society. Afig 
the church service, they went.to drink tea (a: berg 
rage common to the lowest classes of: the Englin) 
on a fine bowling green at the back of the im 
After. that, we had the most charming rural 
for about three hours, that T ever saw, and the ful 
fed faces of the English exhibit much fiuer specimeg 
of true felicity than our greeus can on any occasigg 
fproduce. J witnessed like processions in the coupe 
of a few days, at a village about two miles ou fly 
Ellesmere road, and at that town. The first jm 
tained much greater variety of beauty than Osweg 
try, but at Ellesmere the meeting being holder op 
the top of a mount, at the feot of which was a 
immense lake, we were agreeably entertained whe 
tired of the country dances, with rich views of th 
forth coming harvest and very pleasant scenery, 
“These institutions are for the support of the mem 
bers in sickness, old age, &c. and it is to be wished 


cr, 


not confined chiefly to the county of Shcopshive,”~ 
Translator. Yours, &o, 
Liverpool, 22d September, 1819. 
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GAME XL 
5 —- 

The White to give Checkmate in FIVE mows, 
without moving his King. 


Black. 
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1 King .... 8-1 
2 King .,.. 8-2 
3 King .... §-1 
4 Pawn.... 8-2) 


1 Knight ... 3—3 
2 Knight ,.. 5—4 
3 Knight ,,. 4—2 
4 Koight.... 6—1 
5 Knight ... 7—3-4-Mare. 
SS 


To Correspondents. 


T. is informed, that weare in @ fair train of laying? 
our readers the interesting document to which: he 
fers; and that we hope to commence the. series 1) 
next. 








————— 











XII. shall be attended to. 





QuixoTTE ReEpivivus. will; we hope, excusé 
liberty we shall take in transferring his effission 
the’ Haleidescope.—With the present: state of p® 
matter before us, it weuld not have been practic 
to give it a place, fora considerable time, in the 
curry 
If G. R. does not object, we shall take the same 4 
with his verses. 
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